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SWARTHMORE. 


Our friend the Intelligencer last week headed 
our letter “ Swarthmore ” and failed to mention 

‘Strath Haven Inn.” It is evident the Jntelli- 
gencer feels as others do—that everything and 
everybody at Swarthmore centers at the Inn and 
a mention of the name is superfluous. 


This week we have been filled with college folk 
—past, present and future—and the place has rung 
with college song, story and cheer, 


Our May weather is here—tho’ a month late— 
and people are coming to enjoy the soothing 
sweetness of the air, and our hospitable porches. 


We have no resident physician, as the healthful- 
ness of the Inn and surroundings is well known, 
and physicians fare poorly— professionally. How- 
ever, there is a renowned one—easy of access—in 
case of emergenci: s. 


The improvements for this season are finished ; 
the song of hammer and chisel has ceased, and 


now peace, rest and comfort reign supremeonour | 


guests. 


THE “RIGHT KIND” 
OF WATCH 


HE other day a customer brought his 
watch to be cleaned—a watch that 
he had bought in our Second Street 

store in 1879. He said “I wouldn’t take 
one hundred dollars for that watch.” 

It was the “right kind” of watch, 

built for service and timekeeping. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 


Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pro- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 


out husky little fellows that come with stamina | 


enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 
Ss. B. & E. W. TWINING, 
Yardley, Pa, 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 ~ Street 


When Stocks 
and Bonds are 
down 
it is the time to 
buy 


With | 
Fanshawe, | 
Cadwalader & Co. | 


STOCK 
BROKERS 


There is no special cleverness 


_STABUSHED, 


in cleaning a watch, but 
to make it a timekeeper 
is where so many others 
fail. Attention to de 
tails has made this 
house famous for re- 
pairs. 


RIGGS © BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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WANTED. 


WANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
perience. a position of matron at a Friends’ 
school. Address: No. 60 this Office. 


ANTED—A POSITION OF RESPONSIBIL- 

ity in Grocery or Dry Goods business in or 

near Philadelphia, by a Friend experienced in 

both. An excellent salesman and accountant. 
Address: L. E. A., this Office. 


WANTED— POSITION AS LADIES’ HELPER 

or position of trust, 10 or 15 miles from city. 
Excellent seamstress. Reference. Address: No. 
76, this Office. 


50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 

Printed, but look like engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 
16th St., Philadelphia. 


WANTE :D—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion, sewing, etc. Best reference. 


Address : No. 77, this Office. 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY WITH A 

well established business has for sale a small 
amount of stock. Par value and selling value, 
$50.00 per share. The business has increased 100 
per cent, since this time last year and the stock is 
sold for the purpose of meeting the needs caused 
by this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for particu- 
lars, B.P., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED, IN A SMALL FAMILY, A NEAT 

middle-aged woman to assist with the house- 
hold-duties, and care of an elderly lady. Address: 
M. — 207 Beechwood Ave., Jenkin- 
town * 








ANTED— —REFINED WOMAN, PRACTICAL 

nurse, wishes care of elderly person or in- 

curable, or as mother’s helper with young child- 
ren. Address: P. O. Box 17, Oxford, Pa. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor Ist 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 

TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 

American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to $580. 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 
Indepen- 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


VASe Fit WITH BOARD AT 1904 GREEN 
t. Filtered Water. Phone. Table-board. 


YERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—YOUNG WOMAN. EMPLOYED, 
desires board with refined people; conve- 
nient to Wanamakers ; $3.50. Address; S.B., this 
Office. 
WANTED—BY A LADY, FRIEND, BOARD 
ona farm during July and August; Friends’ 
family preferred; no objections to one or two 
other adult boarders. Address: Box 98, George 
School, P Pa. 
WANTE :D—BOARD FOR BABY IN A PRO- 
testant family in the northern part of the 
city or near-by suburbs, Reference given and 
required. Address: C. M. B., this Office. 


Continued on page iii 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Riding lessons at Buck Hill Falls will begin about 
Seventh month Ist. The classes will be under the 
care of Louise Dennington and Maud May, of 
Washington, D. C., who are experienced horse- 
women. They will provide horses largely selected 
from the riding schools in Washington. Miss 
Dennington teaches side-saddle riding, while Miss 
May is an enthusiastic cross-saddler. They will 
work together, or separately, as may seem best. 

In addition to the horses in the out-door riding 
school, they expect to supply two large, good 
saddle horses for hire to those who are experienced 
riders and who do not care to ride with the classes. 

If it is found that the horses are not abused, it 
is likely that this feature of the livery outfit will 
be increased from year to year. 

The country around Buck Hill is admirably 
adapted for hcrse-back riding, with its level 
stretches of open roads, its by-paths over the hills, 
and the secluded wood roads leading nowhere and 
everywhere. Those interested in riding should 
send for a card of rates and other information 
which may be had at the Inn office. 

Yes, automobiles are welcome at Buck Hill. A 
special road has been built for their use, leading 
in to the new garage. Gasoline and machine oil 
are provided, and machines will be washed and 
cared for, The only restriction is that the roads 
of the settlement are not to be used, but as a quid 
pro quo, carriages and horses are not expected to 
use the road which has been constructed solely 
for automobiles. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
MILLINER 


Bonnets, Turbans and 
Small Effects 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A. 


Stenographer pher 


- - FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, es Pa. 


VacaTion Note. PAPER 


Summer resort paper is not 
always quite up to the mark. 
Better “stock up” before leav- 
ing for the vacation—with 
paper that is sure to be right. 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


aha 


Sene us 35 cents, and we 
will mail a Box that will 
fill the bill. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- | 


ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Telephone, G town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The new Catalogue, out the last of this month. 
will note an important change in the course of 
study required for graduation. 
be partly in effect next year, and entirely so 
within two years. Its main feature is the addition 
of one year to the course. Send for Catalogue. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philade!ph!a. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited ‘to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principct 
Circulars on application 


° os 
Friends’ ‘Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 


tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Cambridge Schoo! of Nursing 
TERM BEGINS THE FIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER 


A School for the education and training of Nurses. 
Nine months preparatory studies and laboratory 
work. Three years training in the various de 
partments of Nursing,—hospital, home and dis- 
trict,—under qualified teachers. Two months va- 
eation annually. Health of students carefully 
considered. Graduates are fitted for position in 
any field of Nursing. For Catalogue and full in- 
formation, address J. Augusta Briggs, Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 8&4. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 





» HeCvis G Teach Wrinters 


DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 


many ordinarily busy people who have a manu- 
script nearly ready for the printer find time to 
take up the details of the work. 
you with our quarter of a century experience and 
complete equipment we shall be glad to do it. 


If we can assist 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS XxX. 


Progressive revelation consists in man’s progres- 


sive openness to the revelation of Him who is ‘‘the | 


same yesterday, to-day and forever.”’ 
THE FRIEND, PHILADELPHIA. 


SILENCE. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 

The tender whisper of Thy call, 

As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 
As fell Thy manna down. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire, 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm! 
—John G. Whittier. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


There has just been printed a book by the above 
title,* which is of special interest to Friends, 
especially those Friends who are interested in the 
study of religion and in the investigations into 
religious phenomena made by men of science. A 
few years ago such a characterization would have 
led one to believe that here was another book 
attacking religion, and at the most, we would 
have wondered from what new point of view the 
attack had come. But times have changed very 
much in these matters recently, and now-a-days, 
the very best and strongest support which the 
religious man gets for his beliefs is from scientific 
investigators. 

Furthermore, a very few years ago such a work 
would have been almost unintelligible to the 
average layman, for it would have been written 
in an artificial jargon that only an expert could 
understad and would have been full of ten sylla- 


*The Psychology of Religious Belief. 
James Bissett Pratt. The Macmillan Company, 
York, $1.50. 


New 
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By Professor | 











(Volume LXIV. 
) Number 24. 








bled words conveying little or no information to 
the uninitiated. It is so well recognized now, 
however, that the principal readers of such books 
are earnest laymen, many of them of little educa- 
tion, that the modern author is careful to write 
clearly and simply so that the man who runs may 
read. This book is essentially of the modern 
type, and although thoroughly scientific, as psy- 
chology understands the term, has very little in it 
that is hard to understand. 

The book is of especial interest to us because 
after a careful analysis of the psychology of re- 
ligious belief, the author’s conclusions lead him to 
the Quaker conclusions, and that is, that true 
religion is a matter of individual opinion and be- 
lief. On final analysis, we find that each person 
believes what he gets from within himself, and 
that nothing but that which he does find within 
has any great hold on either his mind or his heart. 
There could hardly be a better description of the 
Quaker standpoint, and I thought it might interest 
the readers of the Intelligencer to see how a modern 
scientist reaches this conclusion. 

Prof. Pratt shows that there are three kinds of 
religious belief and he calls them ‘‘Religion of 
Primitive Credulity,’’ or ‘‘Religion of Authority,”’ 
‘*Religion of Reason’’ or of ‘‘Understanding,’’ and 
‘Religion of Feeling.”’ 

He gives an interesting historical sketch of the 
principal world religions and shows into which 
category they fall; then he takes up Christianity 
and shows that it has passed through phases which 
are clearly identified with his classification. Dur- 
ing the first sixteen or seventeen hundred years 
Christianity was essentially a religion of authority. 
People believed what their fathers believed and 
what they were told to believe. If they did not 
subscribe fully to the Church of Rome and what it 
taught, they were heretics and were proscribed. 
Even after the Reformation, the Protestants had 
standards of belief and treated divagations from 
the standard with quite as much severity as the 
Catholics. Of course there are millions of Chris- 
tains who are still in this category of religious be- 
lief, but the educated world passed out of it with 
the development of the modern scientific, sceptical 


| spirit which arose a hundred and fifty or two 


hundred years ago. 

The effort during this period was to find a 
rational ground for religious belief. Men had 
found out that things were not necessarily. so be- 
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cause the Pope of Rome-or any other person or 
body said they were true, so they tried to reason 
the matter out and to find some basis for belief 
from the facts of experience and from the ex- 
amination of the universe and the contents there- 
of. Hence, during these six or seven scores of 
years we have had a countless number of philoso- 
phies, each being an effort to explain the facts of 
existence and all being alike in but one particular, 
i. e., in their entire failure to accomplish their 
avowed purpose. There has not been a single 
system of thought devised by the mind of man 
which does not break down on analysis. This is 
so marked that even philosophers are coming to 
‘the conclusion that the question is insoluble by 
the mind and are giving up the search and are 
turning their attention elsewhere. 


That is the reason why there has been such an | 


immense advance in the development of the new 
science of psychology. When men found that 


their minds were incapable of explaining the mys- | 


teries of religion, they began investigating other 
parts of their natures to see if there was not some 
other way to solve the question. So, for the first 
time in hundreds of years, we have the ability and 
power of science and the scientific method of in- 
vestigation turned to an earnest and sincere study 
of religious questions, and this book under review 
is one of the fruits of this work. 

As we have outgrown the religion of authority, 
and as we have found the religion of reason 
seriously deficient, what then is left? According 
to our author we have the religion of feeling; in 
other words each individual must go within for his 
religious inspiration and faith, for he will not find 
it anywhere else. The whole book turns on this 
theme, and I must refer readers to the book itself 
to see how the author works it out according to 
modern scientific methods. I can assure them 
that they will find little to hurt their religious sus- 
ceptibilities, for the author himself is a profoundly 
religious man and believes very earnestly in the 
necessity for giving the modern man some basis 
for his religious beliefs. 

I append some quotations which summarize his 
point of view. 

‘‘With the spread of critical study of the Bible 
and of Church dogma, however, authority in re- 
ligion will lose its absolute and dictatory character. 
The day will never return when the Bible can be 
considered as authority in the first sense of the 
word—an absolute and unquestionable authority. 
There are no longer any absolute authorities. On 


the other hand, the day will never come when the 
Bible will cease to be an authority—and a most 
powerful one—in the second sense of the word. 
The insight of its writers and its heroes has been 
too profound for that, 


its pages are too glowing 
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and too luminous with spiritual light, the sources 
of its streams too deep in the life of the race, for it 
ever to fail in its ministrations to the passing 
gencrations of mankind. It is so religious a book 
that its authority over the hearts of men can never 
be lost so long as men remain truly religious and 
truly human. But authority in matters of religion 
has ceased to be confined to the Bible or to any 
book or church or explicit formulation, and is be- 
coming, in reality, a general argument from the 
experience of all those whose spiritual life has 
been deep and influential, whether in the Bible or 
out of it.’’ 

‘*We say that religion is at a crisis today; and I 
believe this is profoundly true. But the more 


_deeply one studies the history of religion, the 


more one is struck with the fact that religion is 
always at acrisis. There never has been a period 
of human progress that has not been critical for 
religion. And I believe a careful consideration of 
the causes of this fact will show that this must 
always be the case so long as human thought 
maintains a healthy growth. For every advance 
in thought necessarily demands a corresponding 
advance in religious conceptions or religious 
imagery. And the religion which lacks adapta- 
bility to the new thought of the times, the religion 
which remains rigid, inelastic, fixed in its tradi- 
tional formulations and bound forever to a dead 
past, must inevitably go to the wall. i 

It must forever be sloughing off an old shell end 
growing a new one. The shell, indeed, is impor- 
tant; but woe to the religion which identifies 
itself with its shell, or refuses to part with its 
shell when this has ceased to be a protection and 
has become a clamping, choking incumbrance to 
the growth of its inner life.’’ 

‘*A subtle argument which only a score of the 
most brilliant philosophers can appreciate and 
accept can never form a foundation for the faith 
of a people. And when the popular and easily 
comprehensible arguments are overthrown, then 
thought must cease to figure as an original source 
and an independent basis of religious belief.’’ 

‘“*The long list of splendid names of which phil- 
osophy boasts makes the sorry little sum of 
definitely demonstrated and generally accepted 
philosophical truth seem meager in the extreme. 
How much farther along are we, we may well ask, 
toward really settling the problems and coming to 
any definite and thoroughly satisfactory conclusion 
than the Greeks were? The tendency toward 
skepticism 1s just about as strong as in the days 
of the Sophists, but no stronger. Neither the 
theists nor the atheists have been able to prove 
their point to the satisfaction of the other. Ideal- 
ism and realism are still having it out. We are 


about as far from knowing what Reality is as we 
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ever were. What has metaphysics really settled? 
Does it stand for anything in particular? If you 
tell me that a man has been converted to phil- 
osophy, would you be saying anything at all?’’ 

‘In abandoning reason as a sufficient basis for 
religion, we are forced back in the region of feel- 
ing and intuitions. Here must religion take up 
her stand and make her fight.’’ 

“The religion of feeling in its calmer, more 
refined, more normal condition must not be con- 
fused with its extremes and its excrescences. 
There have, indeed, been many clearly patho- 
logical mystics. All I can say is, such 
a definition does not describe what I mean by 
mysticism, that I am studying quite another phe- 
nomenon and that the thing I mean by the term 
has a quite different denotation, covering, namely, 
all those persons who believe themselves to have 
an immediate apprehension of a larger life en- 
circling theirs. These people are of many differ- 
ent stages of intellectual culture varying from an 
Emerson or a Wordsworth down to the humblest 
person who believes that he knows the meaning 
of ‘God’s presence,’ but the great majority of 
them thoroughly normal, thoroughly sane and 
healthy of mind. It is these people whom I claim 
for the typical mystics.”’ 

Of this, however, I think we may be sure; 

religious belief will stand or fall with what I have 
called the religion of feelng. Personal inner ex- 
perience, the unreasoned (though by no means 
unreasonable) religious attitude toward the uni- 
verse, is the only source from which religion in 
these days of naturalism and agnosticism, of in- 
difference*and hostility, can draw its life. 
And the time is coming and is, I believe, not far 
distant when this inner experience, this spiritual 
insight, will be recognized as the only sure basis 
of religious belief.’’ 

“This inner experience, I say, is really one; all 
the mystics speak one language and profess one 
a All testify to the conviction—or, 
as they phrase it, to the immediate experience 
-that their little lives lead out into a larger life 
not altogether identical with theirs but essentially 
of the same nature. Beyond this in their descrip- 
tions of it they vary, many of them insisting that 
it is for us unknowable. But they all agree with 
Plotinus that, though ‘God escapes our knowledge, 
He does not escape us.’ This evidence which all 
the mystics bear to a vast reservoir of life beyond 
us, which is like ours and with which our life may 
make connections, is the one dogma of the religion 
of feeling. And asthe many dogmas of the re- 
ligion of thought follow the many dogmas of the 
religion of primitive credulity into the museums 
and the history books—the ghost world of depart- 
ed faiths—this one dogma, if religion is really to 
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last, will be seen in its true light as the one doc: 
trine of the real religion of humanity, because it is 
founded on the very life of the race.’’ 

CLEMENT ACTON GRISCOM, JR. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING—CON- 
FERENCES. . 


(Concluded from last week. ) 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

On First-day evening Fifth month 26th, the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn held its regular monthly meeting in the 
New York meeting house. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: president, Edward 
B. Rawson; vice-president, Amy J. Miller; secre- 
taries, Mary V. Mayer, Bessie Haviland; treasurer, 
Franklin Noble; other members of executive com- 
mittee, Edward Cornell and Harriet Cox McDowell. 
It was announced that arrangements had been . 
made for holding a joint meeting with the Bible 
class of the Washington Avenue Friends in 
Brooklyn. 

During the past year the Association has been 
studying some of the great world movements. As 
a fitting conclusion of these studies Henry M. 
Haviland read a paper on ‘‘Enduring Influences’’ 
from which only a few thoughts can be given 
here: 

The world spirit moves in and through each 
individual. Ideas are the most real things that 
exist. We should cultivate ideas as we cultivate 
the earth. The material blessings that we enjoy 
to-day are but the realization of ideas that men 
have cherished. We must make the things of 
the mind as real as the houses that shelter 
us. Each of the great world movements was 
based on an antecedent movement. It matters 
little whether the great men of each were the 
leaders of the people, or were the product of the 
time in which they lived. The men whose influ- 
ence endures thought of those who would come 
after them and worked with the will and the idea 
to make future conditions better than present con- 
ditions. Because of such men the world’s ideas 
of law and righteousness have grown from the 
code of Hammurabi to the international agree- 
ments of the Hague Conference. The handlers of 
the things of the spirit have built with materials 
more enduring than anything the delvers have 
dug out of the earth. A humble carpenter in an 
obscure part of the Roman Empire told his ideals 
to a few fisherman and publicans; the followers of 
the peasant of Nazareth are now numbered by 
the millions, while the great empire of Rome is 
only a memory. 

A discussion followed concerning the endurance 
of evil influences. There is no question that the 
effects of a man’s evil actions are felt long after 
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his death, but as truth is immortal it must in the | 


end triumph over error. 
EDUCATION. 


Wm. W. Jackson presided over the meeting held 
on Second-day evening under the care of the Edu- 
cational Committee. Dr. L. H. Gulick gave an 
address on some of the fundamental principles of 
mental hygiene and their application to school 
life. He said that in this country practically no 
attention has been given to mental hygiene. How 
much boys and girls ought to study at home is not 
a pedagogical but a medical question. It is a vic- 
ious thing for teachers to assign more work to 
children than they can reasonably be expected to 
perform, so that they always have the conscious- 
ness of unfinished work hanging over them. Es- 
pecially should there be no lessons given out to be 
studied on holidays. When the end of the week 
comes the child should be care free, so far as study 
is concerned, with no lessons hanging over to be 
learned for Second-day. 

Another point made was that the teacher should 
help the pupil to have confidence in his own abil- 
ity. If ina piece of work one thing is well done 
and ten things badly done, the emphasis should be 
placed on the good thing. The belief that one’s 
power is equal to the immediate obligation is a 
very diffierent thing from self-conceit; there are 
few things more crippling to mental life than dis- 
belief in one’s self. 

Dr. Gulick questioned the common practice of 
carrying the same studies along through the whole 
school year. Just as the farmer rotates his crops, 
just as children change their games and sports 
with the seasons, so there should be a rotation of 
studies. With children, as with more mature stu- 
dents, work should be put into finishable bundles. 
There may be intense immersion in work if the 
periods of extreme.tension are alternated with per- 
iods of complete letting go. Those who think it 
their duty to work continuously really accomplish 
less than they would if they had proper rest in- 
tervals. 

At the close of the address the question was 
asked whether it would not be better to arrange 
the child’s day so that all studying would be done at 
school under the supervision of the teacher. Dr. 
Gulick said that at present the parents would not 
consent to such an arrangement. There were brief 
remarks by Henry W. Wilbur, Wm. M. Jackson, 
Edward B. Rawson and others. 


COLORED PEOPLE. 


On Third-day evening John Wm. Hutchinson 
presided. Prof. Kelly Miller, of Howard Univer- 
sity, one of the ablest leaders of his race, delivered 
an eloquent address to a large audience on ‘‘The 
Race Problem.’’ He said the two factors of this 
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problem are—the development of the neglected 
race, and the harmonious adjustment-of the two 
races. These must be worked out simultaneously 
and the chief difficulty is that the more progress 
the inferior race makes the harder it becomes for 
the superior race to adjust itself to the changed 
conditions. In reply to the charge that whatever 
civilization the negro has attained comes from his 
contact with the white man, he said that civiliza- 
tion belongs to any one who can understand or ap- 
ply it. If the progress of the Southern negro has 
been slow the critic must remember that since the 
war an average of one dollar a year has been spent 
on the education of the colored children; in Mas- 
sachusetts the average for the white child is $26. 
Whether the negro should be given an industrial 
or a scholastic education is as profitless a subject 
for discussion as whether air is more useful to the 
human race than water. The negro, like the white 
man, needs such an education as will best fit him 
to serve his fellow men. Just how the race prob- 
lem will be solved the wisest man cannot now 
foretell, but the negro may go forward steadily 
and hopefully, with the full assurance that knowl- 
edge, virtue, education, service, thrift, industry, 
character, carry with them their own reward. 

At the close of the address Anna M. Jackson 
told of the good work done by the Schofield and 
Laing schools, and asked Friends to aid them 
generously. 


EXTENDING FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


The meeting to consider ways for the advance- 
ment of Friends’ principles, on Fourth-day after- 
noon, was conducted by Henry W. Wilbur. The 
attendance was one-third larger than it had been 
at the business sessions of the Yearly Meeting. 
Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College, 
read a paper on ‘‘Extending Friends’ Principles.’’ 
He said that the history of the Society of Friends 
is a history of great possibilities, of which very 
few have become actualities. One of the reasons 
for this was that after the first century of activity 
Friends became largely worshippers of the past. 
An original thinker was looked upon as an unsafe 
guide. Because of their efforts to keep things 
fixed—to preserve rather than to improve—the 
bold spirits were driven away from the Society. 
George Fox’s teaching that the education given at 
Oxford and Cambridge could not make a minister 
was construed to mean that such education dis- 
qualified for the ministry. The Society began to 
distrust the man of talent and soon there was a 
lack of educated leaders. 

In 1700 the followers of Fox had as great a foot- 
hold in America as the followers of Calvin, and the 
Friend was teaching just what the New World 
needed—civil and religious liberty and the univer- 
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sality of Divine love. Had there been a Quaker 
college contemporary with Yale, America might 
have been Quarkerized instead of Calvinized. As 
it was the Society of Friends dwindled, not from 
lack of faith but from lack of ability. If there had 
been educated leaders, with breadth of vision the 
separation might have been averted. 

In order to reach people of different tempera- 
ments Friends should lay emphasis upon direct 
communion between God and man, and upon the hu- 
man life and sufferings of Jesus Christ, avoiding 
the extremes of Unitarianism and medieval Evan- 
gelicanism. Out of an educated membership there 
will arise ministers who can think strongly and 
honestly, express themselves in good, clear English, 
and speak without unpleasant mannerisms. 

To extend Friends’ principles Friends must learn 
to put themselves in touch with those outside the 
Society, must see and impress new people, realiz- 
ing that the most unsafe thing for any church is 
stagnation. They should supplement meetings for 
worship by meetings for instruction and confer- 
ence. They should bear a living testimony against 
present evils, and continually manifest their belief 
in the power of the Holy Spirit and their loyalty 
to the Christ of the Gospels. 

George A. Walton brought as a live coal to the 
altar this text: ‘‘The earth is Jehovah’s, and the 
fullness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein.’”’ He said that all men dwelling in the 
world belong to God but many of us do not act in 
that way. We have not found out how much power 
would come to us by firing our intelligence with 
the divine intelligence. What men need is not a 
change of work, but to learn to work in a differ- 
ent spirit, from a different view-point. God will 
not fail those who belong to him and put their 
trust in him. Liberty is simply full opportunity to 
use and develop to the utmost the powers God has 
given us. To extend Friends’ principles we must 
accept a moral basis for action, live up to and 
teach the truth revealed to us, receive the illumin- 
ation of the Inward Light, do our share of the 
world’s work, and hold ourselves with unshaken 
poise, as béfits those who belong to God. 

Elizabeth Stever spoke of the law of interdepen- 
dence, the love that is given in return for love, 
and of the strength that would come to Friends 
from a closer touch with some of God’s other 
children. 

Henry W. Wilbur gave thanks for the wonderful 
manifestation of divine power in the meeting, and 
the conference then closed with a silence that was 
eloquent. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

John W. Hutchinson presided on Fourth-day 
evening, and introduced to the audience Rabbi S. 
S. Wise, now of New York, but formerly of Oregon. 


The speaker said that Friends were almost the 
only Christian denomination that had never perse- 
cuted the Jews in any way. He showed that the 
teachings of Jews and Friends have much in com- 
mon, both having higher conceptions of God and 
higher ideals of righteousness than prevailed in 
the time of Abraham. If the early Jewish law de- 
manded ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,’’ the later law said, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ (Lev. 19. 18). Fora hundred 
years the Jews have been bearing a testimony 
against war, believing with Isaiah that ‘‘the work 
of righteousness shall be peace.’’ It is well to 
protest against an increase of armaments and 
battle-ships, but it is moral preparedness that’makes 
war possible. Just as soon as men generally come 
to desire righteousness and justice, as soon as they 
understand that all inequity is iniquity, war be- 
tween nations will be impossible. We want to 
teach a new fraternalism, a more inclusive re- 
ligion, a patriotism that would make America the 
leading nation in the progress of the world toward 
internationalism. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
[Condensed from The Friend (London). ] 


The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight was 
held on Seventh-day, the 26th of Fourth month, 
forty-three Friends being present in the morning, 
and fifty-three in the afternoon. 

Reports from the three Quarterly Meetings on 
Ministry and Oversight showed that in Ulster 
there were twenty-one ministers, forty-seven 
elders, and seventy-three overseers; in Leinster, 
eleven ministers, twenty-eight elders, and thirty- 
nine overseers, and in Munster four ministers, 
sixteen elders, and twenty-one overseers. The 
Ulster report stated that seventy-five Friends take 
some vocal part in the different meetings for wor- 
ship. Much freedom in the ministry of the 
Gospel is exercised, including the occasional solo 
singing of a hymn, a service that has been felt to 
be in the Spirit‘ and in harmony with the exercises 
of the meeting. The arrangement of visits to 
meetings had been continued, with good results. 
The Munster report mentioned that a good many 
besides recorded ministers were taking vocal part 
in the meetings. County Tipperary Friends were 
thankful for the visits of Friends under appoint- 
ment from other meetings; eight mission meet- 
ings, conducted by Friends, had been helpful to 
many. 

After the reports the Queries for Meetings on 
Ministry and Oversight were read, and the Clerk 
threw the whole subject before the meeting. 

The following Friends with minutes from other 
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Meetings were present, and a cordial welcome was 
extended to them. William C. Allen, from Phila- 
delphia, Howard and Louisa Nicholson, and 
Charles G. Clarke, from Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting, William Henry Brown, from Banbury. 
Sidney Long, from Ceylon, was also present. 

Isaac Swain, in view of the searching criticism 
to which many things we held dear were now sub- 
jected, asked how this was to be met. Not by 
denouncing the criticism; the solution lay in the 
life we lived. _ Early Friends demonstrated the 
life of Christ. Thus could we help those who 
might be disturbed and unsettled. Howard 
Nicholson believed one of our great wants was 
more prayer. The Holy Ghost was given in 
answer to prayer. Without prayer we could not 
have an efficient ministry, so we needed more 
prayer at the beginning of our meetings. It had 
been said that Friends were not a praying people. 
Why? Had our habit of reading the Scriptures 
at family worship followed by a time of silence 
without vocal prayer, anything to do with it? 
Were our young people kept back by the influence 
of those older? Did we remove every stone of 
stumbling which might prevent them from follow- 
ing the leading of the Holy Spirit? Might we 
seek to know the hidden causes of weakness, and 
at all costs have them removed. Edwin Squire 
queried how far these Meetings on Ministry and 
Oversight as at present held fulfilled their pur- 
pose. He suggested that some Friends might be 
occasionally deputed to introduce subjects of inter- 
est and importance with a view to discussion. 
Henry John Allen agreed that the meetings would 
be helped by the more definite introduction of sub- 
jects of importance. Were the subjects of the 
ministry and the pastoral oversight of the Church 
efficiently dealt with ? If not, why not? In this 
age of inquiry truth was being, so to speak, placed 
in the crucible in a form more keen and searching 
than had happened before, in our lifetime, at any 
rate. And when our young people were troubled 
by the difficulties raised, we wanted to be able to 
stand alongside of them, and help them, not sim- 
ply to say, ‘‘This is the truth, if you do not take 
it, we cannot help you further’’; but to be able 
to deal with them in the spirit of sympathy and 
of knowledge, with a willingness to see the other 
side. The vital question was our attitude towards 
Christ. If He was to us indeed the Son of God, 
the Eternal Word, the Saviour of the World; then 
if any of our young people should be tempted to 
regard Him from His human side chiefly, forget- 
ting that He also claimed to be one with His Fath- 
er, we could point out to them that if Christ was 
not to be to us, as to our forefathers, the centre 
and spring of everything, our only friend and hope 
in this world and the next, we could not tell where 
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the flood of doubt and infidelity might come in. 
He approved of Edwin Squire’s suggestion, and 
would like to see the Yearly Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight thrown open to all Friends who 
were striving for the good of the Church and for 
the help of each other. Jonathan Goodbody pointed 
out that subjects that sprang up spontaneously in 
the meeting often took more hold than those ar- 
ranged for beforehand. He thought most of the 
subjects of interest that came before the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight could more profitably 
be discussed in the Monthly Meetings at large. 
The fact of the smaller body dealing with them 
had the effect of taking away the sense of respon- 
sibility from the general body of members. Very 
few subjects coming before the Ministry and 
Oversight Meeting were unsuitable for the open 
Yearly Meeting. 

Several other Friends spoke, most of them sup- 
porting the proposition of Edwin Squire, and a 
minute was made asking Dublin Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight, or Lisburn (if the next Yearly 
Meeting should be held in Belfast), to make ar- 
rangements, if possible, to have suitable subjects 
introduced. It was also decided to throw the 
meeting open next year. 


FIRST-DAY. 


Eustace Street meeting house was well filled on 
First-day morning. Several voices were heard in 
vocal prayer, and a deep sense of God’s presence 
and power and fellowship one with another was 
experienced. The burden of the message was, 
‘*Except a man be born again he carinot see the 
kingdom of God,’’ and the words of Paul when he 
declared that he came not with excellency of speech 
or of wisdom, declaring the counsel of God, for he 
determined not to know anything among them 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Meetings 
for worship were also held at Monkstown, Church- 
town, Bray, and Rathmines, and in the afternoon 
at Eustace Street, Monkstown, and Churchtown. 
Several Friends opened their houses in the even- 
ing for meetings of a more social character. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE APPLETON LIBRARY AT 
. SWARTHMORE. 

[Address by Charles Francis Jenkins at the Annual 
Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Honorary Society of 
Swarthmore College, Fourth month 12th, 1907. ] 

The pleasant duty has been assigned me of ac- 
cepting, on behalf of the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College, the important and graceful 
gift which has come to us through the generous 
effort of the Epsilon Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
It is seldom that any gift carries with it so many 
pleasant features or so many benefits as does this. 
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By their action the Swarthmore Chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa has knit its membership more 
closely together and has strengthened the bond 
which draws it to its beloved Alma Mater. The 
Chapter has felt the altruistic stimulus of a good 
deed, happily conceived and promptly and efficient- 
ly executed. It is well for its members to have 
made the effort and the personal sacrifice necessary 
to carry the plan through. In looking back upon 
to-night they will realize that their Chapter has 
grown in stature and strength and each member’s 
heart may glow with the consciousness that they 
have done something really worth while, not only 
for to-day, but to-morrow and the years beyond. 

And yet their pleasure will not be greater than 
that of Doctor Appleton himself, in knowing that 
such a disposition is to be made of his library—the 
result of thirty-five years of cdllection and selec- 
tion. That those silent, yet ever speaking friends 
of his—those thousand comrades of bygone years, 
gathered round him one by one, loved for them- 
selves and for the inspiration they have been to 
him—that this cherished library shall continue as 
an entirety, must give him the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction throughout the many years of use- 
fulness which I trust will be left to him. Kept to- 
gether, as no doubt they will be, as the Appleton 
Library, still accessible to him as in the past; 
placed in the new building, a worthy home for the 
great collection, I trust the change of ownership 
will only seem to him like giving a merited new 
binding to some well used and well loved volume. 

We know the fate which sometimes overtakes a 
collection of books such as this. It is indeed asad 
sight to see a library formed through the love and 
effort of a lifetime brought to the auction block, 
through the necessity of the owner, in the sundown 
of his life. A silent brotherhood, they have rub- 
bed elbows with each other on the shelves until it 
would seem that the breath of the home life had 
been breathed into them and they have become en- 
dowed with aliterary soul. Then misfortune comes, 
the books, as the best and sometimes the only as- 
set, must go. Packed in cases, shipped from out 
their sheltering home, spread out on the tables of 
the dingy auction room, under the hammer, volume 
by volume they have been scattered to the four 
winds; some again to find themselves honored 
guests in other homes, some as exiles in strange 
surroundings, unappreciated and unread, others 
down the ladder of adversity to the shelves of the 
second-hand book store, or mayhap to end their 
existence in the junk shop itself. 

I do nut mean that such an unhappy fate would 
have overtaken this great collection, but it will be 
a satisfaction to Dr. Appleton to know that it never 
will. It will be a happiness to him to be assured 
that they will remain amid the scenes where the 
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full, ripe years of his life have been spent. And 
in the years to come, when other generations tread 
these halls, the young men and women browsing 
over the shelves or studying in some quiet alcove 
of the Library, will learn, not only from tradition, 
but from the books themselves, the character of 
this man of gentle nature, of rare scholarship, of 
simplicity and truth; and thus his personality, 
speaking through his books, will live throughout 
the years. 

And thus it is to you, students of Swarthmore 
College, and to those who come after you, to whom 
the greatest benefit will come from the gift, we are 
receiving to-night, for 

‘*Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good: 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.’’ 

But I have not yet exhausted the list of those 
who will directly benefit by this splendid gift. 
The College as an institution will reap its full 
share of results. A few years ago an impression 
got abroad that a few—a very few—of the Alumni 
of Swarthmore College were more interested in 
bringing brawn to its halls than they were in 
bringing books. That it meant more to them to 
have two hundred pounds of bone and muscle come 
to the College than an equal weight of books and 
brains. But I believe they have seen the unwis- 
dom of such a course, and that they, with the true 
friends of the College, have realized that scholar- 
ship and culture and honor and uprightness are of 
far more value than athletic prowess and hollow 
victories; and those days are gone, never, | hope, 
to return. In keeping with the example of that 
generous alumnus who is planning to give Swarth- 
more an equipment for mathematical and astrono- 
mical work second to no institution of learning in 
the country, is the action of these friends who to- 
night have given another strong impulse toward 
the higher educational work of the College. 

And so it is on account of the many benefits in- 
curred and on behalf of the President, the Fac- 
ulty, the Board of Managers, and the students of 
this and future years, that I express our heartfelt 
thanks to Dr. Appleton and to the Swarthmore 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa for this noble gift. 
In aiming to honor Dr. Appleton they have in 
equal degree honored themselves and our beloved 
Swarthmore. 


In all things throughout the world, the men who 
look for the crooked will see the crooked; and the 
men who look for the straight will see the straight. 

—John Ruskin. 


Service is the coin in which humanity’s greatest 
debts are paid. —William Allen White. 


In the American Magazine. 
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THE RELATION OF BELIEF TO CONDUCT. 


Salvation has been and is the longing aspiration 
of human hearts. A few men recognize and define 
the feeling. A greater number feel it only as an 
undefinable desire for something sometime better 
than the present. For centuries the church pro- 
claimed that this desideratum was to be reached 
by right belief. It created an elaborate system of 
theology to cover all possible points of differing 
opinion, to which men must give intellectual assent 
in order to gain the coveted boon of salvation. 

The men of later time have perceived that it 
was illogical to expect such a reward as ultimate 
salvation from so irrelevant a process as accepting 
the truth of a theologic proposition, and most of 
the teaching and preaching of our own time has to 
do with salvation by doing, rather than salvation 
by believing. Undoubtedly we have made a 
great step forward in the transformation, and are 
wisely placing the emphasis of Christian ethics 
upon teaching everyday godliness. We may, how- 
ever, swing our pendulum so far to this extreme 
as to lose sight of the fact that belief is in certain 
essentials closely related to conduct. 

As a matter of fact, a large measure of right 
thinking is back of all right action, and our indi- 
vidual beliefs are potent factors in making us 
what we are. Some of our acts are no doubt bet- 
ter than our beliefs because we are stimulated to 
action by other peoples’ thinking. But primarily 
the everyday life of man, his relations to other 
men, his courage and hope, his ability to bear his 
fortunes bravely, his inclination to help others, 
are shaped and fashioned by the things which he 
and the people about him believe about the relation 
of this life to the Great Unknown, and his ideas 
of responsibility to a Creator. 

The dominant influence in human life today is 
the belief that death is not the end. The secrets 
which science has wrested from the heart of 
nature, the philosophy of history, the emotions 
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which dwell in every breast, have influenced life 


less than the almost universal belief in immortal- 
ity which science has never proven to be a reality. 
A belief in the omnipresent love and care of God 
is a first step toward a personal realization of these 
things. A belief in the possibility of eternal hap- 
piness, makes men seek to become its heirs 
through conduct. If we displace creeds and fail 
to put into the thoughts of men a clear basis for 
untrammeled belief, we do not help men. Our 
predecessors, who held that the main require- 
ment of a religious life was a belief in verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, inherited sin and vicar- 
ious atonement, were holding themselves religi- 
ously responsible for something. There is a dan- 
ger that in destroying their dwarfing limitations to 
make way for the freedom of the spirit our 
iconoclasm may be more vigorous than our con- 
structive efforts. In place of a belief in verbal in- 
spiration, we need vigorously to teach the deeper 
and clearer meaning of the Scriptures. Escaping 
from sin and its consequences is as much a_ prob- 
lem to us as it was to St. Augustine. Our solu- 
tion of it is started from a different set of premises. 

Our metaphysical views in relation to “‘life, 
death, and the great hereafter,’’ are beliefs, not 
proven conclusions, and are important factors in 
determining our lives in the present. The beliefs, 
not only of past ages, but of our past selves, need 
to give way constantly to larger visions of the 
truth. If they give place to chaotic thinking and 
careless indifference in believing, we have little 
hope of salvation by conduct inspired by other 
peoples’ thinking, or controlled by our environ- 
ment. 

Let the formulae of religious belief which are 
unrelated to the throbbing life currents of today 
pass into history, but for every theologic proposi- 
tion which we set aside as unrelated to life, let us 
introduce a line of positive religious teaching 
which will call men from indifference and irre- 
sponsibility to take up in a very practical way 
their share of the work of the kingdom, here and 
now. 


Whatever President Roosevelt’s opinion of the 
Friends may have been in the past, he now seems 
to hold them in high esteem, as he sends one of 
his sons to Thomas W. Sidwell’s Friends’ School 
in Washington. We gave last week a brief account, 
taken from the Washington Star, of the com- 
mencement exercises of the school at which the 


President made the address. From a still fuller 
report in the Washington Post we add further 
details. 

“‘Thomas W. Sidwell introduced the President 
as the ‘peacemaker’ and one of the school’s _great- 
est benefactors. ‘““The President smiled blandly, as 
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he advanced to the front of the rostrum and look- | 


ed down into the glowing faces of the mischievous 
youngsters whom he had watched in football 
struggles on the White House grounds last fall.’’ 
As he had given a talk to girls a year ago at his 
daughter Ethel’s school, he now indulged in a 
heart-to-heart talk with the boys, in which he said: 

‘*T want to see the boy enjoy himself. The boy 
at play sometimes exhibits those qualities which 
determine the kind of man he will make. If he 
dislikes his work, if he shirks his-studies, he will 
develop into a great failure in everything else. 
If he hasn’t character to study, he won’t have 
character to play. Play hard when you play. and 
work hard while you work. 

‘Right here there is as great a lesson for the 
grown-ups as for the boys. I want to see the boy 
work hard, but at the same time I want to see 
him remember the other side of life. I want to 
see you brave and strong, and I want to see you 
gentle and kind. ‘Those are the qualities that 
make up the good citizen. I want to see you so 
conduct yourselves that among your fathers and 
mothers there will be a feeling of regret, and not 
relief, when you are away from home. 

‘“*The bully, the boy who would maltreat a weak- 
er boy or an animal, is one of the meanest boys in 
the world. I want to see you protecting those 
who are weak against those who would oppress 
the weak. Such a boy when he becomes a citizen 
will be strong enough to abhor and despise the 
betrayal of a trust and strong enough to stand for 
the right.’’ 

‘* Among the guests were, Charles Jenkins, editor 
of the Friends’ Intelligencer and Mrs. Jenkins; 
Prof. Holmes, of Swarthmore College and Mrs. 
Holmes, William W. Birdsall, principal of the 
Girls’ High School of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Bird- 
sall; Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the Friends’ General Conference and Mrs. 
Janney; Prof. Eli Lamb; E. C. Wilson, principal 
of the Friends’ School, Baltimore, and Mrs. Wilson; 
and Dean Penniman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.”’ 


Not a having and a resting, but a growing and 

a becoming, is the character of perfection as cul- 
ture conceives it. 

—Matthew Arnold. 


Thou canst not do what thou wouldst, yet thou 
canst do bravely what thou must. 
—Wm. M. Salter. 


Nothing great is produced suddenly, since not 
even the grape or the fig is. 
—Epictetus. 


' 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STUDY. 


A committee of interested Friends, acting with 
the General Confer2znce Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ principles, has perfected 
plans to assist in preparing persons for effective 
service in the First-day schools and philanthropic 
and general work of the Society. The purpose of 
the committee has been very much assisted by the 
sympathetic co-operation of the managers of the 
George school, who have placed the buildings and 
equipment of that institution at the disposal of the 
aforesaid movement. 

The Friends’ School for religious and social 
study will therefore be opened at the George 
School, Seventh-day, Eighth month 31st, 1907, and 
continue two weeks. The location is ideal. The 
George school is a delightful place to spend a 
couple of weeks at any time and when all of the 
social delights of such an assembly as is proposed 
are united witha practical educational purpose, the 
movement must appeal to our concerned members 
everywhere. Special effort will be made to give 
full scope to the social side of the school, so that 
the students will be assured of a good time, in 


addition to the intellectual, moral and spiritual up- 


lift which will be experienced. 

The general work of the school will be carried 
on in the forenoon of each day, while the evenings 
will be taken up by lectures to be given by 
experts in the several subjects. This will leave 
the afternoons free for country tramps and 
rambles, games, and such other healthful recre- 
ation as may be determined. 

It will be the aim of the school to impart definite 
and practical instruction in the methods of First- 
day school teaching, with special reference to the 
work of the class, and the means of developing 
interest. Instruction by class work and lectures 
will be given on the Bible as literature, religious 
history, and class methods in First-day schools, ete. 
There will also be a course on social and civic 
betterment, which will include methods of carry- 
ing on philanthropic work, meeting the needs of a 
neighborhood, considering its defective classes, 
and the development of the collective community 
or neighborhood spirit. Special attention will be 
given to ways of developing a wider and wiser 
civic interest, in order that the foundations of a 
better government may be laid. A detailed pro- 
gram of the work of the school will be issued in 
due time. 

The expenses of the school will be moderate. 
The entire cost of tuition, board and lodging for 
the two weeks will not exceed $15 per student. 
Opportunity will be provided for those who may 
be able to attend only part of the time or simply 
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the evening lectures, to do so on a pro rata basis, 
for which session-tickets will be issued. It is 
urged, however, that special efforts be made to 
take the entire course. 

The most experienced lecturers and instructors 
will be secured that the funds at the disposal of 
the committee will afford. A list of the lecturers 
will be published in the near future. As the fees 
charged will not meet the entire expense of the 
school, contributions from associations, committees 
or individuals will be thankfully received. In 
some cases First-day schools will send at least one 
student, the school paying the scholarship and 
other fees. This plan is recommended as a prac- 
tical way for the whole school to contribute to 
benefits that will be shared by all. 

Applications for student entrance, or individual 
or other contributions should be made as soon as 
possible to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Simply state the purpose to 
be a student, or the desire to contribute to the 
finances, indicating the amount. The payments 
can be attended to later. Prompt and concerned 
interest manifested in the movement will greatly 
assist the committee in promoting the work of 
the school. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


On the 5th of last month a visit was made to 
the meeting at Merion. The meeting house at 
this place is one of the oldest in Pennsylvania, the 
architecture being particularly quaint. The Jeanes 
family were at one time members here and the 
well-kept burying ground received the remains of 
several of the family after they passed on. A 
lunch at the Chambers home in Overbrook was 
hastily taken, and the visitor wended his way to 
the Chichester meeting house between Chester 
and Wilmington. A circular meeting was held in 
this house in the afternoon and was largely attend- 
ed. It seems as if a regular meeting might be 
maintained at this point. 

An interesting experience during the week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was the interviews 
had with the elderly men at the meeting. We 
presume we missed some of the octogenerians, but 
gathered the names of the following who were in 
attendance some time during the week. The 
names, ages and residence of those over eighty 
are as follows; Henry Paxson, Philadelphia, 96; 
Isaac Brown, Newtown, 92; Elwood Garrett, 
Wilmington, 91; James V. Watson, Philadelphia, 
90; Samuel Furman, Philadelphia, 90; Joseph 
Engle, Medford, N. J., 90; Albert W. Smith, 
Wilmington, 89; Dr. Jesse Greene, West Chester, 
89; William Gillingham, Philadelphia, 89; Michael 
Wood, Jenkintown, 88; David Ferris, Wilming- 
ton, 85; David Newport, Willow Grove, 84; 
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Jonathan Travilla, West Chester, 83; Owen Jones, 
Salem, N. J., 83; Marcellus Cook, London Grove, 
83; Ambrose Pownall, Philadelphia, 82; Edward 
H. Magill, New York, 82; Alban Eavenson, Phila- 
delphia, 80; George Watson, Philadelphia, 80. The 
total ages of the nineteen is 1,646 years, and the 
average age, 86 and two-nineteenths. Most of 
these venerable men attended every one of the day 
sessions of the Yearly Meeting, and several of 
them took part in the meeting by discussing the 
business under consideration and they were nearly 
all in a condition of mental and physical vigor 
delightful to behold. The glory of agreen old age 
is theirs in its fullness. 

After attending the Swarthmore meeting the 
morning of the 19th of last month, we hurried by 
trolley and train to Stanton, Delaware, where a 
meeting was held under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 

The drink problem was considered and with spe- 
cial reference to the local option contest now going 
on in that state. Charles Palmer, the faithful chair- 
man of the Philanthropic Committee, presided, and 
Dr. Pusey Heald, of Wilmington, took part in the 
meeting. 

The doings of the New York Yearly Meeting are 
being so fully and faithfully given in the Jntelli- 
gencer, that no reference to it need be made here. 
Sixth-day night, the last day in Fifth month, we 
started for Fishertown, Pa., arriving there the 
next day about half past one, the drive from Bed- 
ford by carriage having been made in a downpour 
of rain. This condition continued with compara- 
tive steadiness all day and night and all First-day. 
But nothing dampens the interest of the Fisher- 
town Friends in Friendly concerns. A fine audi- 
ence assembled in spite of the rain on Seventh-day 
evening, and there was a good attendance at the 
First-day School Association meeting in the after- 
noon. Nearly a full meeting house characterized 
the three meetings on First-day morning, after- 
noon and evening. Fishertown Friends are an 
absolutely united people, and this condition tells in 
the splendid equipment which characterizes all of 
the Society affairs in that community. A most 
interesting chapter could be written regarding the 
history of the meeting, and the biography of its con- 
cerned members. One leaves Fishertown with an 
increased hope inspired by the atmosphere, faith- 
fulness and well-equipped effort there manifested. 

H. W. W. 


Culture seeks to make the best that has been 
known and thought—the world current every- 
where. —Matthew Arnold. 


There is a God in every man and it is for us to 
let him speak and to hear him. 
—Wm. M. Salter. 
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FELLOWSHIP AND MINISTRY. 


The announcement that William Littleboy would 
give an account of the English Fellowship Move- 
ment, caused the auditorium of the Young Friends’ 
Association in Philadelphia to be quite well filled 
on the evening of Sixth month 4th, Friends of 
both branches being present. 

Frank Bartram presided over the meeting. He 
did not need to tell us that our guest from Eng- 
land was a Friend, for his appearance proclaimed 
it; and his gentle voice and gracious manner re- 
vealed the Christ spirit within. William Littleboy 
said that he looked upon his three years at Wood- 
brooke as the greatest privilege of his life, for 
there he had learned the meaning of fellowship 
and its possibilities. He felt that those who stud- 
ied at Woodbrooke and at the Friends’ summer 
schools became members of a happy spiritual free 
masonry. 

He said that the great problem for Friends in 
England to solve is how to maintain a vocal min- 
istry that will meet present conditions. It is true 
that intellectual equipment cannot take the place 
of Christ-like love, but there is a training of the 
intellect which gives strength to the spiritual life. 
While the present outlook is somewhat discourag- 
ing there are still many signs of hope for the 
future. 


Our meetings for worship lie near the centre of 


our corporate life. Our whole system is based on 
a very real conviction that God is in our midst and 
reveals Himself to each one. And yet there are 
many meetings in England which one may attend 
from year’s end to year’s end without ever hearing 
the spoken word, excepting now and then from 
some visitor. Is it possible that the Master never 
suggests to one of His dear children in any of 
these meetings to stand up and speak for Him? 
Even in meetings where there is vocal ministry it 
is often of a character that does not satisfy. It is 
disconnected and rambling and keeps itself aloof 
from our modern life. 

We need a powerful all-round ministry, one type 
will not satisfy all conditions. Where are we to 
get it? The mature business man has his mind 
occupied during the week with other things, and 
if thoughts do come to him in meeting he hesi- 
tates to express them in the presence of others 
who know all about the imperfections and short- 
comings of his daily life. We must look to our 
young people for help in this work, for it is they 
who suffer most from present conditions. 

When, Jesus beheld the great need of the people 
of Judea, He prayed that the Lord of the harvest 
would send laborers to the fields that were ripe for 
the harvest. But after the prayer He sent His 
disciples forth to preach the gospel. We want to 
change the form of our prayer. Instead of asking 
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the Father to send us ministers let us rather say, 
as Isaiah did, ‘‘Lord, here am I; send me.’”’ We 
should enter into the work with joyful alertness, 
getting rid of self. If any one says that he has 
never heard the call perhaps it is because he has 
not listened with attentive ear. A mother enter- 
taining a roomful of guests will hear her child cry 
when the sound is not perceptible to others. 

The gift of the ministry is not to be used at 
hap-hazard. Not only should we pray for guid- 
ance, but we should select reading that will 
minister to our spiritual equipment. May there 
be many hearts going up to God asking that his 
blessing may come down upon the Society which 
we love. May we get closer together, for a union 
of the spirit is the precursor of a blessing from 
heaven. There is a great uniting power in prayer, 
and as we yearn after one another our fellowship 
will be strengthened and the gift of the spirit will 
increase- E. L. 

COMMENCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ 
CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

Friends’ Central School at 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, closed a very satisfactory year’s 
work on Sixth month 6th and 7th. The weather 
on both days was all that could be desired and 
helped to lessen the gloom which 32 young women 
and 13 young men felt in severing class relations 
with each other and with their beloved school. 
Some of them had been close companions through 
the different grades for eleven years. 

The day before commencement was, as usual, 
given over to the graduates for their Class Day 
exercises, the program of which was as follows: 

Salutatory, Virginia D. Keeney; Boys’ History, 
C. Wayne Heacock; Girls’ Prophecy, Helen Pax- 
son; Class Poem, Margaret P. Keen; Boys’ Pro- 
phecy, William S. Carpenter; Girls’ History, Ber- 
tha S. Coyne; Class Song; Boys’ Statistics, Wm. 
Lewis Abbott; Girls’ Presentations, Helen M. 
Suplee; Girls’ Statistics, Therese D. Spackman; 
Boys’ Presentations, Joseph M. Miller, Jr.; Vale- 
dictory, Edwin W. Perrott, Jr.; Class Motto: - 
Vincamus; Class Flower: Carnation. 

An exercise not on the program but the one that 
will doubtless be longest remembered was the 
presentation to the school of a silver cup in memory 
of Albert S. Keller, a beloved member of the class, 
whose spirit passed from finite view on the first 
night of what was to have been his graduation 
year. The presentation was made by Samuel J. 
Bunting, Jr., one of his closest friends. The cup 
is to have engraved upon it annually the name of 
the class which wins in the inter-class debate con- 
tests. The cup will thus be, not only a memorial 
of a noble youth, but also a continual stimulus to 
one of the most important activities of the school. 
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The graduates in the classical course were; Alice 
Ambler, Ethel Marie Borden, Josephine Virginia 
Brown, Marian Ray Buchanan, Pauline Ruby Fay, 
Margaret Proctor Keen, Florence Emma Mowlds, 
Helen Paxson, Elizabeth Evans Price, Ruth 
Clement Sharp, Therese Dorrance Spackman, 
Helen Morot Suplee, Emma Yarnall, Mary Yarnall, 
Elizabeth Clark Yocum, William Lewis Abbott, 
Lawrence Edgar Birdsall, Samuel J. Bunting, Jr., 
William Seal Carpenter, George Dock Fussell, 
Englebert Hiles Garrison, Walter Hoxie Hillary, 
Joseph Murter Miller, Jr., Edwin William Perrott, 
Jr., Bertram Pierre Rambo; in the scientific course, 
Edith H. Baker, Aletha Spencer Burbank, Julia 
Walsh Coggeshall, Bertha Stirling Coyne, Anna 
Basset Griscom, Dorothy Voorhis Hopkins, Vir- 
ginia Drysdale Keeney, Alice Hazel MclIlwee, 
Kathryn Lloyd Powell, Angeline Johnson Power, 
Clara Bertha Price, Edna Adele Scott, Margaret 
Shoemaker, Marion Stockton, Mary Marguerite 
Simpson Taylor, Mary Neveling Tuttle, Mary L. 
Sproul, Royal Bolton Dobbins, Charles Wayne 
Heacock, Henry Wallace Jackson. 

The commencement program was as follows: 
Reading of Scripture; Oration, ‘‘The New Negro,’’ 
William Seal Carpenter; Essay, ‘‘The Fall of the 
Round Table,’’ Pauline Ruby Fay; Essay, ‘‘The 
Old English Ballads,’’ Margaret Proctor Keen; 
Oration, ‘‘A Goodly Heritage,’’ Lawrence Edgar 
Birdsall; Awarding of Diplomas and Scholarships; 
Address, ‘‘Education and Life,’’ Franklin S. 
Edmonds. 

The principal, J. Eugene Baker, announced that 
the Annie Shoemaker Scholarship to Swarthmore 
College had been granted to Pauline Ruby Fay 
and the I. V. Williamson Scholarships to the same 
college had, by competitive examination, been 
awarded to Elizabeth Evans Price and Samuel J. 
Bunting, Jr. 

The address by Franklin S. Edmonds was replete 
with interest and suggestion. He said that in the 
year 1907 about 250,000 certificates of graduation 
would be granted, enrolling an army for progress. 
Yet only a few of the children of our country 
graduate where many struggle. Only three or 
four per cent. of the pupils who enter the public 
schools complete the course. 

Education touches life in four ways. First, it 
aids in making a living. Thirty years ago the 
average of school life in the United States was 
four years, now it is seven years and with the 
inerease in schooling has come an increase in in- 
come. A statistical examination into one field of 
labor showed that while the workers who stopped 
school at fifteen years, eighteen and twenty-three 
respectively, began work with about the same in- 
come, the first class increased by a small percent- 
age, the second class soon doubled their income 
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and the third class were organizers along large 
lines, showing that education is a paying invest- 
ment. More than this, education enables the stu- 
dent to determine what he can best do, for it 
gives him an insight into the literature, the sci- 
ences, the mysteries of the universe. 

Secondly, education helps in enriching life. 
Life has been given us for enjoyment, for service. 
The man who knows but one thing can help in but 
one line only. Broaden him and he becomes a 
more useful member of society. 

Thirdly, education touches life by furnishing 
it with its patterns and its ideals. It gives aquaint- 
ance with the real, the true, the beautiful things 
of life. The Napoleons of the world may dazzle 
men for the moment, but it is a significant fact 
that the vote of Frenchmen for the most eminent 
citizen of the nineteenth century was given not to 
Napoleon but to Louis Pasteur. 

Fourthly, education is a necessity for proper ser- 
vice to the state. The welfare and development 
of our country depends upon an educated public 
conscience. Education gives women as well as 
men an insight into the duties of citizens. 

Youth is the period of dreams, of ambitions, 
of ideals: and it is well. The world has need of 
a continual succession of such. God never gave 
any one a dream unless He gave him the capacity 
to realize the dream in whole or in part, if he 
would rightly apply himself. 

Eleven of the thirteen boys and fifteen of the 
thirty-two girls expect to continue in higher insti- 
tutons of learning; Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Amherst, Williams, Dickinson, University of 
Pennsylvania and Cornell will each have repre- 
sentatives from Friends’ Central Class of 1907. 


NOTTINGHAM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The spring assembly of the First-day School 
Union of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, held last 
Saturday in the Oxford Friends’ Meeting-house, 
was a well-attended and successful one, about one 
hundred persons being present in the afternoon, 


despite the unfavorable weather. Members of all 
of the five schools comprising the Union were in 
attendance—Penn Hill, Eastland, Oxford, Brick 
Meeting House and Rising Sun. The officials of 
the Union, Mrs. Belle H. Haines of Rising Sun, 
chairman and secretary, Miss Martha Smedley, 
of Fulton House, were present and ably conducted 
the proceedings. 

The morning session convened at half past ten 
o’clock and after routine business M. Ethel Shoe- 
maker read a paper on ‘‘The Duty of Pupils to the 
Teacher and First-day School,’’ and *‘Mental Atti- 
tudes, their Vital Relations to Life,’’ was the sub- 
ject of a paper read by Dr. Truman Coates. Both 
papers were discussed by Belle H. Haines, Theo- 
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dore K. Stubbs, Howard Coates and others. Lulu 
M. Shoemaker recited ‘‘Pledge with Wine.’’ At 
the noon hour a bountiful lunch was served by the 
members of the Oxford school and some of their 
friends, of which about 80 persons partook. 

Half past one o’clock found the meeting again 
assembled and roll of delegates was called. Helen 
Wood’s class of Oxford school, consisting of Ruth 
Taylor, Emma Stubbs and Harold Stubbs, gave a 
class exercise on ‘‘The Life of Joseph.’’ Mary E. 
Pugh recited ‘‘For the Sake of Others.’’ Discus- 
sion of the question,’‘“‘How can we impress upon 
our children the importance of practically applying 
Christian principles to business?’’ was opened by 
Howard Coates and Edwin R. Buffington, and the 
question was further discussed by Theodore K. 
Stubbs, Mrs. Alice Coates, Mrs. E. B. Passmore, 
R. Barclay Spicer and others. Mrs. Lena Thomas 
recited ‘‘Sir Launfal’s Vision.”’ 

‘*Religious Education through Fellowship’’ was 
the subject of an address by R. Barclay Spicer of 
Philadelphia. 

The Union adjourned to meet at Penn Hill Meet- 
ing-house in Tenth month next. 

—Ozxford Press. 


OUR DUTY AS FRIENDS IN REGARD TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. I. 


[From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Fourth month. ] 


Canon Moore Ede, speaking at Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting in January, in reference to the 
duty of the Church to social questions, queried 
what was meant by ‘‘The Church,”’ and said that 
were he addressing members of his own com- 
munion, he should use the word as equivalent to 
the Anglican Church; but, speaking to members 
of various religious bodies, he used it as denoting 
‘fall associations of men who believe that their 
mission is the salvation of men, and who are im- 
bued with Christ’s spirit, and are co-operating 
for effecting His purpose.’’ 

It seems to me, therefore, that the question 
which has been put before us as Friends may be 
considered by us, either as a Church, consisting 
of those who are associated with us in the fellow- 
ship of our distinctive beliefs; or in the wider 
sense by each one of us, under a sense of our 
individual responsibility, as believing in the need 
for the salvation of mankind, and realizing to 
some extent the spirit of Christ and the demand 
upon us to co-operate with Him in the purposes 
of God. 

As a Society, therefore, what are our duties or 
responsPilities to the social problem? 

May we not assume that the strength of a 
Church lies in the unity and fellowship of its 
members; that in proportion as differences of 
opinion or belief arise, so will its potentiality be 
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decreased; and from this, may we not believe 
that the business of the Church should be the 
setting up of ideals and the encouragement and 
teaching of its members, rather than the laying 
down of rules of conduct or attempting to carry 
into practice any methods which in the minds of 
individual units might be thought likely to prove 
short cuts to the realization of the ideals which 
the Church has set before it. 

To illustrate:—What has been the strength of 
the Adult School movement which has grown to 
its present dimensions largely through the influ- 
ence of the Society of Friends? Would the same 
result have been achieved had the adult schools 
been run as part of the Quaker -organization? 

Would not the work of the schools have been 
limited and hampered, if the Society had been the 
executive, rather than the inspiration? And may 
we not believe that the unity of the Society might 
have suffered if the broadness and elasticity of 
Adult School methods had been evolved as a result 
of corporate action on the part of Friends? 

Has it not been rather that the ideals as set up 
by the Society have led its members to realize the 
claims of their fellow men and women to education 
and mutual helpfulness, and a wider realization 
of what is meant by the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man? The result is that the 
influence of the Society has been felt by nearly 
one hundred thousand men and women, and the 
Society itself has gained that strength and life 
which can only come when a man is willing to 
save his life by giving it. 

My point, therefore, is this, that as a Church, 
we should be very careful in laying down rules or 
formulating theories as to social problems, or 
perhaps rather as to remedies, and should keep 
quite clear of all attempts at social service; we 
should set up ideals with which all our members 
can agree, and educate and inspire them to utilize 
facts, and enunciate principles, and above all to 
urge them to realize and accept their individual 
responsibilities. J. E. TUKE. 


THE COMING REVIVAL. 


[Abstract of a sermon by Wallace M. Short, 
City, Mo. ; published in Unity, (Chicago) .] 


Kansas 


The coming revival will spring up out of the 
common soil of modern thinking and modern need, 
as every real revival has done. It will not be 
conjured up out of the depths, nor prayed down 
out of the skies, but will come of man’s re-dis- 
covery of himself; of his history and psychology 
and soul hunger. It will deal with the art of right 
living here upon the earth. Its prayer will be 
“‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on the 
earth.’’ It will take the old, eternal truths about 
man created in the divine image, and will apply 
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them in the fresh modern light of modern biology 
and psychology. The questions of the individual, 
‘“‘Who am I? What amI here for?’’ will receive 
the full light of the history that is ancient and the 
science that is recent. The individual will be led 
to a re-discovery of his talent, which is himself, 
ina light that is both old and new. And his 
personal business will still be to make the most of 
his God-given talent. 

Socially, the coming revival will teach a man to 
practice the art of brotherliness, which we now 
talk much about and try hard by laws and police 
to make the other fellow practice. This will in- 
volve a re-casting, almost re-creation, of the old 
system of ethics, and of the present ruling ambi- 
tions of men. Before the new revival comes, there 
must be a good deal of hard, clear thinking. The 
pulpit must begin it, and the entire church must 
take it up. At present almost the whole people, 
the church included, are a good deal at sea in the 
matter of religious truths and their application to 
individual destiny and social ethics. For we 
have not, as a people, done much fresh, sincere 
thinking on religion for a good many years. 

The thoughtful business man is very sure-footed 
up to a certain point. Then he suddenly stops. 
And if he ventures at all beyond his line of cer- 
tainties, it is to say, ‘‘We are up against things in 
several directions, industrially, socially, and relig- 
iously, and I do not know just what we are going 
to do next.’’ The pulpit must learn to speak with 
authority again. And this is no easy task. It 
does not consist in vociferous reiteration of the 
things that people refuse any longer to believe 
with seriousness enough to take effect in their ac- 
tual living. It requires that men shall get their 
bearings and their sure footing in the midst of 
present day conditions, problems and knowledge. 

This speaking with authority demands a vastly 
wider outlook than the provincial confines of some 
sect of traditional orthodoxy, or some cult of social 
good form. And it demands a far deeper sincer- 
ity than any pride of progressiveness or any self- 
conscious liberalism. The pulpits that are most 
likely to be cock sure today are the reactionary 
ones that denounce evolutionary science, and liter- 
ary criticism of sacred books, and gradual devel- 
opment theories in history and revelation. Yet 
all these methods and results are as well established 
in the world’s thinking as the Copernican astron- 
omy. The business of the pulpit is not primarily 
with these scientific and historical themes. 
the pulpit must be well grounded in these—must 
know them so well that it has forgotten them, as 
it were, and speak its message naturally in the 
language that strikes reality in present day 
thinking. 

We who occupy pulpits are bound to confess that 
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this task of thinking our way out to clearness and 
sure-footedness in modern thought and life has 
not been taken seriously enough as yet by most of 
the leaders of churches. We have sat too often in 
councils of ministers where most did not seem 
even to know that there is any problem at this 
point. Many seem to think that about the only 
task is to conjure up ‘‘an old time revival.’’ And 
the poor preacher, feeling his own inability to do 
it, is ready to seize upon any sort of a ‘‘drawing 
card’’—some Texas boy evangelist who ought to 
be at school in the grades; some converted gambler 
who seems to be proud of his past and without a 
very sure hold upon a better future; some lawyer 
who has mistaken his calling and is ready to come 
and speak the sure word of authority for the pulpit. 

It is time that men of open mind and sincere 
purpose should call to one another across the 
chasms of all petty differences and help and en- 
courage one another in the higher purpose to seize 
from all modern knowledge the Christian message 
that is at the heart of it, and use that message 
to aid the new transfigurations of individual and 
social life for which we are all praying. 


Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to 
excite love, interest and admiration. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


THE GRAVE OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


By Kennett’s hills he sleeps apart, 
Deukalion, our hero-heart ; 


The rustic silence soft and deep 
Encompasses his solemn sleep; 


With tenderest grace the violets grow 
In thought of him who lies below; 


Gently the bowering branches shed 
Their leaves above his laureled head. 


All round the dreamy country lies, 
That seemed so blissful in his eyes, 


The lovely, soft idyllic views, 
Made yet more lovely by his muse, 


The farmsteads and the pastoral vales, 
That live forever in his tales. 


None better loved these valleys fair, 
None better loved his native air; 


So when his earthly task was done, 
And Kennett lost her noblest son, 


They bore him o’er the ocean foam 
To sleep anear his boyhood’s home. 


Lulled by the song of country rills 
He sleeps apart by Kennett’s hills, 


By Kennett’s hills he sleeps apart, 
Deukalion, our here-heart. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine. —John Russell Hayes. 
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BIRTHS. 
TWINING.—At Pineville, Pa., Fifth month 9th, 1907, 
to F: Cyrus and Mary O. E. Twining, a son, who is named 
Edward Atkinson. 


MARRIAGES. 


MOORE—TROTH.—At Columbus, N. J., Sixth month 
6th, 1907, Cyrus F. Moore and Susan H. Troth. 


DEATHS. 


JONES.—At his home, near Tradesville, Bucks county, 
Pa., Fifth month 31st, 1907, J. Wilson Jones, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Plymouth. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A little more than two years ago the Historical Soci- 
ety of Frankford was organized. Its labors have brought 
out many interesting facts of the early history of the 
Quakers in Frankford. When, in 1694, Governor Fletcher 
directed that a tax of ‘‘one penny the pound’’ be levied, 
there were found to be twenty-six taxables in Oxford 
(now Frankford) Township, thirteen of whom were Friends, 
as follows: Jacob Hall, Richard Whitefield, John Fletcher, 
Joseph Paul, John Harper and sons John and Charles, 
George Burson, John Wills, Daniel Hall, Thomas Graves, 
Robert Addams, and John Worrell. 


WILLIAM HAGAMAN. 


A meeting of Norristown Pa. Friends’ Association in 
Friends’ Meeting House, Jacoby and Swede streets, will 
be held on First day afternoon, Sixth month 16th, at 3 
o’clock. There will be a brief ‘‘Sketch of Valley Friends’ 
Meeting,’’ anda discussion, ‘‘What methods should be 
used to awaken greater interest in the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation ?’’ 


William J. and Hannah L. MacWatters were visitors at 
Moorestown Meeting, Moorestown, N. J., on First-day, 
Sixth month 9th, 1907. Turning over the pages of the 
past was the theme of the message of William MacWatters, 
and the text, the 19th Psalm. 


Visitors to the Jamestown Exposition will be interested 
in the negro exhibit, which, as formally opened by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the completion of their $40,000 building. 
Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., whose eloquent addresses at Philadelphia and New 
York Yearly Meetings were enjoyed by many of our readers, 
is contributing largely to the success of the enterprise. 
His sociological, statistical and geographical charts will 
set both colored and white men to thinking. 


The Friends’ of Lobo Preparative Meeting at Coldstream, 
Ontario, where Genessee Yearly Meeting is held this week, 
are among those who find it profitable to join with their 
neighbors of the churches about them in township and 
county Sunday School Association. Of the Lobo Township 
Association, which consists of Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Disciples, besides the one Friends’ First-day 
school, Ella Zavitz of the Lobo Meeting has been the 
efficient secretary and treasurer for several years. During 
the past year Edgar Zavitz has been first vice-president, 
and for the coming year Samuel M. Zavitz has just been 
elected president. At the township convention, held in 
the Baptist church on the 4th, a Friend from ‘‘the 
States,’’ who was expected to be in Canada to attend the 
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Yearly Meeting and who had been invited to come a few 

days earlier to take part in the convention, read a paper 

on ‘‘Education and Religion.’’ R. B. 3. 
Coldstream, Ont. 


The good citizens (needless to say, including the 
Friends) of Sparta in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
have done a good piece of constructive work in keeping 
alcohol out of their town and neighborhood, that might 
well be imitated widely. When they had insisted that 
there should be no license granted in the town and_ suc- 
ceeded in carrying their point, in order to guard the 
more surely against the unlawful sale of liquors in the 
place so long asssociated with tipling and treating, they 
formed a stock company, bought the hotel property (at 
the somewhat extortionate price that was put on it) and 
opened a first-class guest house. This they .are having 
managed for them and so successful is the experiment that 
a visitor who insisted on patronizing so laudable an under- 
taking, even at the expense of depriving himself of the 
hospitality of Friends, found himself most comfortably 
taken care of. B.. BS. 


The Friends’ Meeting at York, Pa., on the 9th inst. was 
well attended. Edward A. Pennock, of Chatham, Pa., 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘Inspiration.’’ The recognition of 
this divine in-breathing marks the progress in soul-growth. 
This great heritage is ours that we may commune with 
God without any mediator. The speaker emphasized the 
need of recognizing the best in each person we meet and 
there will be a responsive effort for the right. True 
meekness and humility carry with them a dignity and a 


confidence in the over-shadowing and ever-present spirit 
of God. 


WOODBROOKE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


More than a year ago, when it was first announced that 
Woodbrooke offered free schoolarships to American stu- 
dents, an appeal was made to Friends and Friends’ Associ- 
ations for money to pay travelling and incidental expenses 
for worthy young Friends, who could not otherwise avail 
themselves of this opportunity. In response to these re- 
quests $200 was collected, all of which has been expended. 
Two scholarships are being used at present and two appli- 
cations for the autumn term have been received. The 
committee feel that much good may come from the con- 
tinuance of its work, both in the increased communication 
and fellowship thus established between English and 
American Friends, and in the enlargement of interests and 
capabilities of those who are introduced through Wood- 
brooke to earnest workers for our Society and for 
kind. 

The members of the committee having this matter in 
charge are Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., chairman; Lucy 
Bancroft, Wilmingvon, Del.; James S. Hiatt, George 
School, Pa.; R. Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. Application for scholarships and contributions 
may be sent to any of then and they will gladly furnish 
further information about Woodbrooke, its aims, work, 
methods and literature. 


man- 


FRIENDS INVITED TO ASBURY PARK. 


The chairman and members of the Central Committee of 


Friends’ General Conference wish it clearly understood 
that a cordial invitation is extended to all Friends to 
emet with them at Asbury Park on the 29th and 30th. 
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Any who are looking forward to spending a week’s-end at 
the seashore will find this a delightful opportunity. 
rates for room and board at the Park View Hotel, where 
the committee meetings will be held, are $2.00 a day for 
one person in a room or $1.50 a day if two occupy the same 
room. Those wishing rooms at the Park View should 
write at once to Harry A. Hawkins, 373 West 1238rd St., 
New York City. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


Emily Wilbur writes that the Guild children are again eager 
for flowers. These are carried free of charge by the rail- 
roads and the Union Transfer Company and she hopes the 
many friends of the Guild will senda generous supply 
every week. One old woman who had lost her faith in 
God found it again when the spring flowers were brought 
* to her. 

In the closing paragraph of her letter she 
appeal for two friends of hers: ‘‘I very nice 
American woman, clean, quiet and refined, witha _ well- 
mannered little girl thirteen years old, who wants moder- 
ate board in the country for July and August. The 
mother needs the country fresh air and rest to restore her 
to health but is not sick enough to require any waiting 
on or extra cooking and will care for her own room. The 
Diligent Circle of the King’s Daughters have raised money 
enough to pay her board. I also want board at 
a moderate price for a week or: ten days in July for a 
plain working man and his wife, hard working people who 
need a little rest. Any one knowing of places for these 
people will confer a great favor by letting me know.’’ 

All flowers and all communications should be sent to 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 


makes this 
have a 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 


at 3 p.m, 
ments. ’’ 
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| 
| 


The | 


| 


| opened by the president reading 


[Sixth month 15, 1997. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association held Sixth month 2nd, 1907, was 
from the Intelligencer 
‘‘The Ministry of Our Meeting.’’ ‘‘Through Mist to Sun- 


| light,’’ from ‘‘Glimpses through Life’s Windows,’’ was 
| read by Jessie E. Brown. 


Hannah A. Heritage read a 
report of the yearly meeting from the Jntelligencer. Benj. 


| C. Heritage gave a very interesting report of three of the 
| evening meetings of Yearly Meeting. 


| Story.’’ 


See ‘‘Notes and Announce- 


6th mo. 16th (ist-day.) 


The literary program was in charge of Etta T. Carter, 
who opened it by reciting ‘‘The Quaker Widow.’’ J. 
Omar Heritage then read Will Carleton’s ‘‘Boy Convicts’ 
Next a Bible Salad by Etta T. Carter, proved 
very interesting as well as instructive. The Current Topics 
by Benj. C. Heritage closed our program and after appoint- 
ments were made we closed to meet Seventh month 7th, 
1907. 

ANNA H. PANCOAST, Secy 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Newtown Junior Friends Associa- 
tion met Sixth month 9th, 1907, in the First-day school 
rooms. The subject under discussion was ‘‘The Negro in his 
Business and Home Relations.’’ Marion Richardson and 
Elizabeth Woodman, in well prepared papers, took up the 
‘*Negro’s Outlook in the Professions and Trades,’’ while 
Helen T. Worstall and Lavinia B. Eyre told the social con- 
ditions. At the next meeting the question of Negro 
Crime, Negro Churches and Negro Literature will be dis- 
cussed. With this will close the association’s study of 
the Negro Problem as outlined by Carl Kelsey. The 
Association decided to make contributions to the Wood- 
brooke Settlement Work and to the Institute to be held at 
George School in the early fall. 

MAUD ESTHER RICE, Secy. 


_ Members of the Committee unable to 
attend are asked to send substitutes 
or to give the Chairman authority to 
do so. As to securing accommoda- 


The Com- 


written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Friends’ Meeting at 35th and 
Lancaster Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

6th mo. 16th (1st-day. ) Conference 
at Old Kennett Meeting House under 
care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, at 2.30 p.m. 
Rachel Foster Avery will speak on 
‘‘The Progress of Woman Suffrage.’’ 

6th mo. 16th (lst-day.)—A Confer- 
ence under the care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, Pa., at 
2.30 p.m. To be addressed by Dr. 
Jos. S. Walton, on the subject, ‘‘The 
Relation of PhilanthrophytoReligion.’’ 

6th mo. 16th (l1st-day).—Meeting of 
Eriends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Miss Annie Griffen, 39 S. 
Lexington Ave., at 11 a.m. 

6th mo. 16th (lst-day). 
N. Y., Friends 
afternoon. 

6th mo, 16th (1st-day.) 


St. 


Cornwall, 


Association, in the 


Norristown 


Friends’ Association in meeting-house 


mittee appointed by Green St. Month- 
ly Meeting to have oversight of the 
meeting held at Frankford, will meet 
at Frankford at the close of the morn- 
ing meeting. Elma L. Michener,Clerk. 

6th mo. 19th (4th-day.)—Millville 
Monthly Meeting, at Millville, Pa., 
at 10 a.m. 

6th mo. 19th (4th-day.)—Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, at 3 p.m. 

6th mo. 19th (4th-day).—Philadel- 
phia Monthly, Race Street, 7,30 p.m. 

6th mo. 20th (5th-day).—Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Phila., at 
7.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 20th (5th-day).—Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at Mill- 
ville, Pa., at 10 a.m. 

6th mo. 21st (6th-day. ) Youths’ 
Meeting, Fishing Creek Half-Yearly 
Meeting, at Millville, Pa,, at 10 a.m. 

6th mo. 22d (7th-day).— Mansfield, 
N. J., Friends’ Association at home of 
William Rogers. 


6th mo. 29th (7th-day.)—Meeting of | 


the Central Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference, at The Park View 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N, J., at 2 p.m. 


tions see Intelligencer of Fifth month, 
18th, page 318, or write to Harry A. 
Hawkins, 373 W. 128rd St. New York 
City, before Sixth month 10th. All 
Friends interested in the work of the 
General Conference are asked to join 
with the Committee in its delibera- 


tions at this time. 


RoVAL. 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 


Alum powders are the greatest men- 
acers to health of the present day. 


’ 





